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few seconds will pass before the room is again plunged
into impenetrable darkness.

(iv)  PORTRAITURE

Rembrandt's young and short-lived pupil CAREL
FABRITIUS (1624r-1654) is represented in our Gallery
by portraiture as well as landscape. In the Man with
a Fur Cap (4042) we see a different facet of the artist's
genius from that shown in the little * View of Delft %
and with this portrait we are reminded not of his pupil
Venneer but of his master Rembrandt. At first the
connection with Rembrandt is not apparent since Fab-
ritius* picture is as light in tone as his master's work
was dim. This difference is, however, superficial since
it indicates only a reversal of method, in which Fabritius
preferred to place a dark figure against a light ground
rather than follow the common practice of setting dark
against light.

Anyone who doubts the influence of Rembrandt upon
Fabritius will only have to look at the sheen on the
armour in 'The Man with a .Fur Cap3 and he will at
once be reminded of the master's methods of obtaining
brilliant effects by the application of a thick impasto.

The picture is probably a self-portrait and is dated
1564, the year of the artist's death in the Delft explosion.

With our study of Dutch portraiture as represented
in this room we revert again to REMBRANDT (1606-
1669). The portrait of Frangoise van Wasserhoven
(No. 775) is an early work and could well rival Frans
Hals5 in its strength and joviality. Every subtle turn of
Rembrandt's brushwork has been used in the painting
of the face of his aged sitter. Each wrinkle in her skin
is separately portrayed and is indicated not by aDUTCH   SCHOOL
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